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EMOTIVE AND EXISTENTIALIST THEORIES 
OF ETHICS 


HAT is known as the emotive theory of ethics is generally i 
associated with a radical or logical form of empiricism. It ‘4 
is not always recognized, I think, that the same or, at least, a sur- i 
prisingly similar kind of theory has been the outcome of an en- 
tirely different movement in contemporary philosophy, namely, 
the radical form of subjective idealism known as existentialism.’ ii 
At first sight, the juxtaposition of these two philosophical move- . 
ments appears quite arbitrary or absurd. No two philosophies, | 
we feel, could be more unlike each other in every respect. In fact, 
each looks upon the other as the very antithesis of what philosophy 
is or ought to be. A logical empiricist considers existentialism at 
best as a harmless form of poetic picture language, at worst as 
cloudy, meaningless metaphysical gibberish. The existentialist, in i 
turn, regards logical empiricism at best as a harmless intellectual 
game manipulating empty symbols, at worst as blind logic-chopping 
and a betrayal of the ‘‘genteel tradition’’ in philosophy. 

Yet it can be shown, I think, that both philosophical movements 
—however diametrically opposed they believe themselves to be in 
every respect—arrive at surprisingly similar results in their re- 
spective analyses of the meaning and status of moral judgments. 
It is the purpose of this paper to consider these results. More ' 
specifically, I shall try to show (1) how both movements converge 
on the same or similar theories of ethics, (2) what are the specific 
points of agreement or similarity between them, and (3) what this 
strange juxtaposition may mean in terms of contemporary ethical 
theory. 
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If it be true that the emotive theory of ethics, characteristic of 
a radical or logical form of empiricism, and the existentialist theory 











1 By ‘‘existentialism’’ I shall mean only that extreme form which is non- 
religious or outrightly atheistic; in other words, the movement represented 
by Heidegger, Jaspers, Sartre, etc. As a matter of fact, Sartre will be cited 
most frequently because he—more than Heidegger and Jaspers—has been con- — 
cerned with the formulation of an existentialist ethics. Religious or theolog- © 
ical existentialists, of course, subscribe to an entirely different ethics from 
that considered here. ” 
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of ethics, characteristic of a radical form of subjective idealism, 
yield a similar set of propositions about the meaning of moral 
terms, it may be assumed that the intellectual sources for the two 
| theories also show some similarity. In fact, their convergence 
upon the same kind of analysis of ethics is due to the similar atti- 
tude they take (a) towards any a priort (metaphysical or religious) 
justification of ethics, (b) towards any naturalistic theory of 
ethics. Both logical empiricism and existentialism deny the valid- 
ity of these traditional approaches to ethics; both do so, however 
(interestingly enough), for entirely different reasons. I shall 
briefly sketch the different arguments of each leading to the same 
conclusions. 


A. Logical Empiricism: The emotive theory of ethics is derived 
from three major sources: 

1. An a priori (metaphysical or religious) justification of moral 
terms when used in the normative sense is incompatible with the 
empirical criterion of the verifiability theory of meaning—whether 
used in a strict or modified version. This, of course, applies not 
only to empiricism in its radical form of logical empiricism, but 
to any naturalistic theory of ethics. 

2. More important is the second argument distinguishing logical 
empiricism from any other type of naturalism. Logical empiricism 
has adopted G. E. Moore’s criticism of what is known as the ‘‘natu- 
ralistic fallacy’’ ?; i.e., the position that it is logically impossible to 
define the meaning of the basic moral concepts in terms of a non- 
moral (naturalistic) predicate, such as pleasure, happiness, utility, 
etc. In each case, it is always meaningful—i.e., not self-contra- 
dictory—to question the definition just given by reinvoking the 
moral term to be defined.® : 

3. The third source for the emotive theory of ethics is the lin- 
guistic analysis of moral judgments. Such an analysis, according 
to logical empiricism, reveals that ‘‘ethical concepts are pseudo- 
concepts’’ or represent ‘‘a pseudo-objective mode of speech.’’* 


2G. E. Moore, Principia Ethica (Cambridge, 1929), pp. 10 ff. 

8 Cf. Ayer’s use of Moore’s argument: ‘‘It is not self-contradictory to 
say that it is sometimes wrong to perform the action which would actually or 
probably cause the greatest happiness, or the greatest balance of pleasure over 
pain, or of satisfied over unsatisfied desire. And since it is not self-contra- 
dictory that pleasant things are not good, or that some bad things are desired, 
it cannot be the case that the sentence ‘x is good’ is equivalent to ‘x is pleas- 
ant’ or to ‘x is desired.’ And to every variant of utilitarianism with which 
I am acquainted the same objection can be made.’’ A. J. Ayer, Language, 
Truth, and Logic (London, 1950), p. 105. 

4A. J. Ayer, op. cit., p. 113, and Hans Reichenbach, The Rise of Scientific 
Philosophy (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1951), p. 228. Cf. also Charles 
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The sentence ‘‘lying is wrong’’ only resembles an indicative, de- 
scriptive statement like ‘‘daffodils are yellow’’ in its grammatical, 
but not in its logical, structure. From a logical point of view, it 
is not an objective or descriptive statement at all, but a concealed 
imperative of the kind: ‘‘Do not lie!’’ Now it turns out to be 
logically impossible to derive an imperative from any set of sen- 
tences all of which are in the indicative mood and none of which 
contains even a concealed imperative. Thus it is evident that there 
must always be some moral imperative which is not reducible to or 
definable in terms of a statement (or set of statements) of the in- 
dicative or descriptive kind. It follows that moral judgments 
cannot be translated into cognitively verifiable descriptive state- 
ments. They always contain an imperative component which is 
said to be non-cognitive in the sense of being unverifiable according 
to public empirical evidence in conjunction with the laws of logic. 

B. Existentialism: The existentialist theory of ethics is derived 
from a critical analysis, formally analogous to, but materially dif- 
ferent from, that of logical empiricism. Existentialism also pro- 
ceeds from a criticism of naturalistic and a priori theories of ethics, 
but this criticism employs a conceptual frame of reference and 
arguments quite different from those used by the logical empiri- 
cist. 

1. A naturalistic theory of ethics is ruled out because it pre- 
supposes an empirical interpretation of man unacceptable to ex- 
istentialism. This is so because existentialism, as part of its 
hfstorical legacy, takes the concepts of ‘‘transcendence’’ and 
‘‘freedom’’ seriously in a metaphysical sense. To say that ‘‘tran- ) 
scendence’’ and ‘‘freedom”’ are legitimate metaphysical concepts 
is to say that man’s nature is never exhaustively described or de- 
scribable in terms of empirical, scientific observations and infer- 
ences. Kant, as is well known, developed this line of thought 
specifically in connection with his analysis of the meaning of moral 
judgments. Together with the Cartesian premise of self-knowledge 
as an immediate datum of consciousness, this approach to an analy- 
sis of man is common to all metaphysical theories (rationalistic 
and/or idealistic) and divides them sharply from the empirical, 
scientific tradition in modern philosophy. Existentialism shares — 
this metaphysical premise either in its original Cartesian formula- 
tion or as subsequently elaborated by Kant and Hegel; from this 


Stevenson, Language and Ethics (New Haven, 1945), pp. 26 ff., where 
the concept of ‘‘emotive meaning’’ is derived from the ‘‘imperative com- 
ponent’’ in a moral judgment. Stephen E. Toulmin, in The Place of Reason 
in Ethics (Cambridge, 1950), calls this s‘the imperative approach’’ to ethics. 
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point of view, any naturalistic theory of ethics is clearly inadequate 
or false.’ 

2. More important, however, is the second point, namely, the 
existentialist criticism of any a priori (metaphysical or religious) 
justification of moral concepts. The first step in this direction 
was taken by Kierkegaard’s famous leap beyond morality into 
faith. Kierkegaard was the first modern thinker to conclude that 
there was no rational justification whatever for basic moral judg- 
ments. There is always something ‘‘absurd’’ or ‘‘paradoxical’’ 
in every situation calling for a genuine moral choice. The ‘‘para- 
doxical’’ is that element in ethics which defies or goes counter to 
any rational analysis of a moral problem; in other words, that 
element which is incapable of cognitive proof as a logical empiri- 
cist would say. Kierkegaard’s well-known example illustrating 
this point is his lengthy discussion of the meaning of God’s com- 
mand to Abraham to sacrifice Isaac. ‘‘The ethical expression for 
what Abraham did is that he would murder Isaac; but precisely 
in this contradiction consists the dread which can well make a man 
sleepless, and yet Abraham is not what he is without this dread.’’ 
This shows ‘‘ what a tremendous paradox faith is, a paradox which 
is capable of transforming a murder into a holy act well-pleasing 
to God, a paradox which gives Isaac back to Abraham, which no 
thought can master, because faith begins precisely where thinking 
leaves off.’’® Such a reversal of moral values is admittedly beyond 
cognitive proof because it is like telling a person that he must wish 
to renounce everything and that precisely because he does not 
wish to have anything he will have everything. ; 

The next step in this direction was taken when later existential- 
ists, under the influence of Marx, Nietzsche, or Freud, rejected 
Kierkegaard’s leap into faith. This is the development leading 


5 Sartre proceeds—as do the majority of contemporary French philosophers 
—from the indubitability of the Cartesian cogito; cf. his L’Btre et le Néant 
(Paris, 1943), pp. 16 ff., or the following passage from L’Evzistentialisme est 
un Humanisme (Paris, 1946), p. 64: ‘Il ne peut pas y avoir de vérité autre, 
au point de départ que celle-ci: je pense donc je suis, c’est 1a la vérité absolue 
de la conscience s’atteignant elle-méme.’’—Jaspers adopts the same premise, 
though more in the tradition of Kant, Hegel, and Kierkegaard; ef. Karl 
Jaspers, Philosophie (2nd ed., Berlin-Heidelberg, 1948), pp. 11-13.—For a 
recent statement along the same lines by Heidegger, who departs still further 
from an empirical, scientific description of man, see his essay ‘‘Ueber den 
‘Humanismus’ ’’ in Platons Lehre von der Wahrheit (Bern, 1947), pp. 67-68: 
‘*Dass die Physiologie und die physiologische Chemie den Menschen als Or- 
ganismus naturwissenschaftlich untersuchen kann, ist kein Beweis dafiir, dass 
in diesem ‘Organischen’, das heisst in dem wissenschaftlich erklirten Leib, 
das Wesen des Menschen beruht.’’ 

¢Sgren Kierkegaard, Fear and Trembling (Princeton, 1945), pp. 38, 78. 
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to the non-religious or atheistic form of contemporary existential- 
ism. Its foremost exponents invariably refer to Dostoevsky’s 
famous statement, ‘‘If God did not exist, everything would be 
permitted,’’ as the crucial passage leading to an ethical theory 
beyond Kierkegaard. They differ from Dostoevsky in affirming 
the antecedent. The consequence for an interpretation of ethics 
is evident. With the collapse of both the rationalistic (as in 
Kierkegaard) and the religious justification (as in Nietzsche and 
others), there does not remain any @ priori, objective basis for 
morality. There remains only a radical form of subjectivism. 
But this, as we shall see presently, is precisely the point to which 


we came as a result of the analysis of moral judgments according 
to logical empiricism. 


II 


We are now in a position to state in what sense these two move- 
ments in contemporary philosophy may be said to have the same 
| or surprisingly similar theories of ethics. This (partly anticipated 


in the previous section) may be done under the following five 
headings: 





1 
, 1. Radical Subjectivism: Both theories of ethics are ‘‘radically 
) subjectivist.’’ This is Ayer’s term” distinguishing his version of 
, empiricism in ethics from other naturalistic theories. It is, of 
1 course, precisely the terminology any existentialist would use. 
h “Our point of departure is . . . the subjectivity of the individual, 
t and this for reasons strictly philosophical.’’® There is, as we 
have seen, no escape from this subjectivity in any human situation, 
|- whether calling for a moral choice or not. This, for different rea- 
d sons, is also the conclusion of logical empiricism—as far as the 
g basis of moral judgments is concerned. Thus the foundations of 


ethics, according to both theories, are radically and ineradicably 
subjective. 


st 2. Ethics Non-Cognitive: To say that there is no objective justi- 
re, ficatior of moral terms is to say that the meaning of these terms 
ue 


ultimately always contains an element which is non-cognitive. To 


Be, say that ethical terms are non-cognitive is to say that ‘‘there is no 

* criterion by which one can test the validity of the judgments in 

on which they occur.’’ Or: ‘‘Fundamental ethical concepts are un- 

len analyzable, . . . indefinable, . . . unverifiable; . . . [and] the va- 

38: lidity of ethical judgments is . . . not empirically calculable.’’® This 
wi 7 Op. cit., p. 109. 1 
sib, 8 Sartre, L’Existentialisme est un Humanisme, p. 63. 





9 Ayer, op. cit., pp. 107, 113, 106, 105. (The language again shows 
78. Moore’s influence.) ’ 
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position, as we have seen, is further elaborated by a linguistic 
analysis of moral sentences. Moral sentences conceal their logical 
structure as imperatives behind a false grammatical facade making 
them look like descriptive statements; on closer inspection, how- 
ever, the predicates true and false are seen not to apply to them 
at all; or, any attempt to translate them into statements verifiable 
by empirical evidence in conjunction with the laws “ logic turns 
into a hopeless quest. 

While these assertions go beyond what an existentialist—dis- 
daining the tools and terminology of modern logic—would say, 
they are obviously implied by what has already been said on the 
subject. A convenient place for additional material bearing on 
this point is Sartre’s analysis of a specific moral problem in his 
small pamphlet on existentialism.1° Whatever we may think of 
the adequacy of this analysis concerning the young man in the 
French resistance movement confronted with the moral choice 
either of staying in France with his mother whose sole support he 
is or of leaving her and joining the Free French Forces in London 
which he personally desires most, the implication for the existen- 
tialist analysis of a moral problem is quite clear. Sartre wants to 
say (a) that the problem can not be satisfactorily analyzed (or 
solved) in terms of either a metaphysical (Kantian) or religious 
(Christian) theory of ethics, (b) that the solution is not ‘‘empiri- 
cally calculable’’ according to the utilitarian calculus or any other 
form of naturalistic ethics. Thus the same conclusion emerges: 
moral terms are unanalyzable or unverifiable; i.e., ethics is ulti- 
mately non-cognitive. 

It follows, again for both theories, that ethics insofar as it con- 
tains normative statements of this kind is not, and can not be, a 
scientific discipline. There is not, and can not be, a science of 
ethics or a general philosophical system of morality." 

3. The Emotive Theory: If a moral judgment does not describe, 
but command, what then is the function of the moral term in such 
a sentence which looks as if it had descriptive, cognitive meaning? 
This question leads to the ‘‘emotive theory’’ proper. ‘‘The func- 

‘tion of the relevant ethical word is purely ‘emotive.’ It is used to 
express feeling about certain objects, but not to make any assertion 
about them.’’ There are a number of terminological variations 


10 Sartre, op. cit., pp. 40-41 and 47-48. 

11‘¢ Aucune morale générale ne peut vous indiquer ce qu’il y a & faire; il 
n’y a pas de signes dans le monde’’ (Sartre, op. cit., p. 47). Or: ‘‘ Where, 
then, is the ethics that answers all our questions? Can philosophy provide 
such a system? It cannot. That is the answer we should frankly give’’ 
(Reichenbach, op. cit., p. 287). 
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on this general theme.!? Some of these variations—e.g., the voli- 
tional decision, the arbitrary, capricious choice, or the pure postu- 
late—point directly to the formulations so common to existentialist 
literature that they need not be especially documented. It is in- 
teresting to note, however, that Sartre, at least, also uses the ‘‘emo- 
tive’’ terminology. ‘‘ Basically that which counts is a sentiment,’’ 
he says with reference to the specific moral problem just cited. 
However, there is this difference between the two types of emotive 
theories. For Ayer, the ethical statement directly expresses the 
sentiment or feeling behind it; for Sartre, the sentiment is’ ex- 
pressed in and by an action, not only by the verbal statement.** 

4, The Arbitrary or Ambiguous Choice: This kind of analysis 
leads to another set of concepts which, though closely related to 
the previous discussion, deserve to be mentioned separately. Both 
theories recognize that their analysis introduces a unique element 
into the situation of moral choices. Variously described as a 
basic, ineradicable ‘‘disagreement in attitude’’ (Stevenson), ‘‘a 
deadlock in discussion’? (Ayer), a ‘‘fundamental clash of wills’’ 
(Reichenbach), an ‘‘arbitrary choice’? (Charner M. Perry), an 
‘‘ambiguous situation’’ (Sartre, de Beauvoir), or ‘‘existential di- 
chotomies’’ (Erich Fromm), these terms refer to the fact that, in 
the case of a moral judgment, man is often confronted by a situa- 
tion that is inherently ‘‘ambiguous,’’ that raises problems which 
are theoretically (not only practically) insoluble, or that poses 
dilemmas which are ultimately irreconcilable; in other words, a 
situation in which a decision is an ‘‘arbitrary’’ act of will or faith.’* 


12 Cf. Ayer, op. cit., p. 108. ‘‘Emotive’’ is the term most generally used 
by Ayer, Carnap, Stevenson, and Morris. C. D. Broad has used the term ‘‘in- 
terjectional’’; John Dewey, the term ‘‘ejaculatory’’; Reichenbach prefers 
the term ‘‘volitional decision’’; Donald C. Williams, in ‘‘Ethics as Pure 
Postulate’’ (Philosophical Review, Vol. XLII, July, 1933, pp. 399-411), 
speaks of a ‘‘pure postulate’’; others (Charner M. Perry and Abraham Kap- 
lan) have introduced the terms ‘‘arbitrary’’ and ‘‘capricious.’’ A great deal 
of terminological ingenuity has been expended on describing the same state 
of affairs. 

18 Cf, op. cit., pp. 44-45: ‘‘Mais comment déterminer la valeur d’un senti- 
ment? .. . Je puis dire, j’aime assez tel ami pour lui sacrifier telle somme d’ar- 
gent; je ne puis le dire que si je 1’ai fait . . . Je ne puis déterminer la valeur 
de cette affection que si, précisément, j’ai fait un acte qui ]’entérine et qui la 
définit. Or, comme je demande & cette affection de justifier mon acte, je me 
trouve entrainé dans un cercle vicieux.’’ This twist does not change the emo- 
tive or affective meaning of the moral term, but permits Sartre subsequently 
to exploit the ‘‘pragmatic’’ component of existentialism. 

14 Erich Fromm’s Man For Himself (New York, 1947, pp. 40 ff.) is 
another interesting point of contact between an empirical—in this case, pri- 
marily Marxist and psychoanalytic—approach on the one hand, and the meta- 
physical, existentialist approach on the other. What Fromm calls ‘‘existen- 
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Since choices involving the normative use of moral terms are un- 
avoidable in human life (however rare they may be in practice), 
this sort of situation, according to existentialism, adds a dimension 
to man which is interpreted as having a special metaphysical sig- 
nificance and from which a number of other important categories 
are derived (e.g., transcendence, freedom, commitment, anguish, 
despair, etc.). These, then, form the basis for an existential meta- 
physics or ‘‘existential psychoanalysis’’ of man—a discipline be- 
lieved to be radically different from a purely empirical study of 
man and society. Sometimes the notion of ‘‘ambiguity’’ is carried 
so far as to lead to a revival of Kierkegaard’s category of the 
‘‘absurd,’’ as in the early works of Sartre and Camus; but usually 
this extreme implication of ‘‘ambiguity’’ is toned down either by 
invoking Kant’s universal law of freedom or by falling back on 
probability statements in analogy with the theory of games.*® 
Logical empiricism, of course, does not commit itself to these 
metaphysical explorations—though it is not altogether clear why 
its analysis of ethics, if true, should not have philosophically signif- 
icant consequences for other aspects of man’s life. Usually logical 
empiricists avoid the consequence of ‘‘arbitrariness,’’ which seems 
to be suggested by the emotive theory, by saying (a) that the great 
majority of moral judgments are subject to cognitive determina- 


tion because they refer only to the relationship between means and 
ends, or (b) that arbitrary decisionism in morality and politics is 
mitigated by the (beneficent?) influence of group attitudes upon 
the individual, or (c) that the Kantian formula of universalizing 
volitional decisions may be adapted to an empirical theory.'® 

5. The Concept of Commitment: Another concept common to 
both the emotive and existentialist analysis of ethics is that, of a 


tialist dichotomies’’ (in contradistinction from ‘‘historical dichotomies’’) are 
defined as ‘‘contradictions which are rooted in the very existence of man.’’ 
Moreover, Fromm specifically refers to man’s awareness of his own death as 
‘¢the most fundamental existential dichotomy,’’ recalling the much wider use 
Heidegger makes of the same concept in Sein und Zeit (6th ed., Tiibingen, 
1949), pp. 237-267. Even the title of Fromm’s book reveals an ‘‘existen- 
tialist’’ background, namely, Hegel’s Fiir-Sich-Sein or Sartre’s Pour-Soi. 

15 Kant’s influence is most noticeable in Jaspers and Sartre’s later writ- 
ings. At times, moral ‘‘ambiguity’’ is also interpreted as a function of the 
probable nature of predictive knowledge in general: ‘‘In our private life as 
in our collective life there is no other truth than a statistical one .... It 
(i.e., the moral choice) is a wager as well as a decision; one bets on the 
chances and risks of the measure under consideration . . .’? (Simone de Beau- 
voir, The Ethics of Ambiguity, New York, 1948, pp. 148-149). 

16 Cf. Ayer, op. cit., p. 113, or Reichenbach, op. cit., pp. 295, 298, 300. 
The latter adopts Kant’s formulation as a basis for a democratic credo within 
the framework of the emotive theory. 
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commitment to or involvement in action. This is a key term in 
the existentialist literature from Kierkegaard to Heidegger, Jas- 
pers, and Sartre. I think it can also be shown that the same idea, 
namely, that a moral judgment differs sharply from a purely de- 
scriptive statement by virtue of the fact that the speaker is invari- 
ably involved in or committed to a certain course of action in the 
former, but not in the latter, emerges within the framework of an 
empirical theory, even though the proponents of the emotive theory 
do not always say so explicitly. A sentence expressing an attitude, 
emotion, or volitional decision differs from a purely descriptive 
statement not only by virtue of its concealed imperative nature, 
but also by virtue of its (at least potential) commitment to action. 
It is not only an emotion in verbal disguise—as Mr. Ayer generally 
insists it is—but also a potential or incipient type of action. 

This implication, within an empirical context, is made quite 
explicit in an interesting essay by Charner M. Perry.’” Mr. Perry’s 
essay is an early statement combining aspects of the emotive and 
the existentialist trends in contemporary ethical theory mediated 
under the influence of pragmatism. - With the logical empiricists, 
Mr. Perry shares the view that neither a naturalistic theory (e.g., 
the interest theory of value) nor a priori, self-evident principles 
explain the meaning of moral terms in the normative sense. Mo- 
rality is always ‘‘based on arbitrary choice.’’ With the existen- 
tialists, Mr. Perry shares an emphasis (a) on the element of com- 
mitment implied by such a choice, (b) on the fact that this 
commitment must be seen in the light of the past and future 
structure of the self. 

(a) ‘‘Morality has its basis . . . an arbitrary, underived com- 
mitment.’’ Or, ‘‘the choice of action and of the principles ap- 
proving it is a commitment rather than a judgment in the strict 
sense,’’ 18 7 

(b) Moreover, this choice or commitment is directly related to 
the making of the self. It invariably reflects the fixed, habitual 
nature of the individual and, at crucial points (in existentialist 
terminology, ‘‘in extreme situations’’), determines the future 

17 ¢6'The Arbitrary as Basis for Rational Morality,’’ as reprinted in T. V. 
Smith, Constructive Ethics (New York, 1948), pp. 254-266. 

18 Ibid., pp. 260, 262. The last sentence, especially, shows Perry’s mid- 
way position between the two theories under discussion. He asserts, with 
the logical empiricists, that moral judgments are not genuine propositions; 


he agrees with the existentialists in saying that the meaning of the judgment 
lies in the commitment to action. 
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character of the self. ‘‘In ordinary situations such an act of the 
will is an affirmation and expression of the existing self. At times, 
however, when the self is at a crucial point, when the future nature 
of the person depends upon the choice to be made, then the choice 
results from an arbitrary act of the will. . . . A choice of this kind 
I have called a commitment, to indicate that it determines the self 
and interests, instead of being determined by them, and that it es- 
tablishes principles instead of being derived from them.’’ ?® 

I have cited this passage at length in order to show the close 
correspondence between this kind of analysis (and language), 
within an empirical context, on the one hand, and the existentialist, 
metaphysical literature on the other, where passages of this kind 
could be duplicated almost literally. A cautious logical empiricist, 
of course, would probably not subscribe to this pragmatic elabora- 
tion of his ethical theory. Yet there is nothing arbitrary or far- 
fetched about this interpretation as soon as we concede that the 
expression of an emotion or volitional decision is always more than 
a@ mere psychological event, i.e., that it usually aims at or implies 
some kind of action. 

That this interpretation is legitimate and that the two theories 
also resemble each other closely on this point may be shown in still 
another way. Both theories, sometimes, forsake analysis and use 
emotive language in order to advance their respective positions. 
It is no accident, I think, that these emotive appeals are again 
strikingly similar on the point of urging the desirability of a free 
choice and commitment by the individual. For Sartre, of course, 
it is evident that choice and commitment, since they define the very 
nature of man, are inalienable rights and, hence, are to be affirmed 
and respected: ‘‘The genuine man will not recognize any foreign 
absolute... .’’ Or: ‘‘Any man who has known real loves, real re- 
volts, real desires and real will knows quite well that he needs no 
outside (foreign) guarantee to be sure of his goals; their certitude 
comes from his own drive.’’?° These appeals, again, are much like 
those made by Mr. Reichenbach as a result of his own analysis of 
the status of moral judgments from the point of view of a scientific, 
logical empiricism. ‘‘As we have discovered that . . . the feeling 
of obligation cannot be transformed into a source of the validity 
of ethics, let us forget about the appeal to obligation. Let us 
throw away the crutches we need for walking, let us stand on our 
own feet and trust our volitions. .. . Only a distorted morality 

19 Ibid., p. 263. 

20 De Beauvoir, op. cit., p. 14, p. 159. 
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can argue that our will is bad if it is not the response to a command 
from another source.’’ 74 


III 


The previous sections may be briefly summarized. The ethical 
theories developed, for different reasons, by a radical form of em- 
piricism on the one hand, and by a radical form of existentialism 
on the other, closely resemble each other on at least five points: (1) 
both theories represent an extreme form of subjectivism in ethics; 
(2) both theories consider the meaning of moral terms as non- 
cognitive, or as unanalyzable and unverifiable; (3) both theories, 
then, explain the meaning of these terms by reference to some 
emotion, attitude, or act of will; (4) both theories thus imply that 
there is always a theoretically ineradicable, arbitrary element in 
the moral choices confronting the individual; and finally, (5) 
both theories distinguish a moral judgment from an objective, de- 
scriptive statement by the fact that the former implies a commit- 
ment to action (not relevant in the case of the latter), which has 
some (more or less) important bearing on the structure of the self 
and the society. 

As soon as we try to go beyond these points, however, the funda- 
mental differences between these two philosophical movements 
re-appear in sharp contrast. From the point of view of logical 
empiricism, this type of formal analysis is all that a strictly phi- 
losophical inquiry can contribute to the subject matter of ethics. 
It shows the logical place of normative judgments in (or rather, 
outside) the calculus of propositions. What remains to be done 
is either an elaboration of this logical analysis, ‘‘a detailed analysis 
of specimen ethical judgments’’ 2? (as in the work of Charles L. 
Stevenson), or a similar analysis of the different forms of ‘‘emotive 
discourse’’ (as in the work of Charles Morris), or an empirical 
study of the different valuations and moral systems as they operate 
in society and history. The latter is the business of the various 
specialists in the social sciences. 


21 Reichenbach, op. cit., pp. 291-292. Cf. also p. 302: ‘*There is no more 
purpose or meaning in the world than you put into it.’’ From this point one 
could draw another comparison with regard to an interpretation of history. 
For example, Popper’s similar statement: ‘‘ Although history has no ends, we 
can impose these ends of ours upon it; and although history has no meaning, 
we can give it a meaning’’ (Karl Popper, The Open Society and Its Enemies, 
London, 1949, Vol. II, p. 265). This is precisely what an existentialist phi- 
losophy of history would say. Cf. Sartre, op. cit., p. 54, section ‘‘ Histoire et 
Choix Humain.’’ 

22 Ayer, op. cit., p. 20. - 


a 
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From an existentialist point of view, this restriction of a phi- 
losophical inquiry into ethics would, to put it mildly, be considered 
trivial. Existentialism uses the formal analysis of the status of 
moral judgments as preliminary (or corollary) to the construction 
of a metaphysical system, i.e., of non-empirical and synthetic prop- 
ositions, about the status of man in the world. This then gives 
rise to the long list of familiar existentialist categories, some of 
which were mentioned previously. A logical empiricist, of course, 
would, again to put it mildly, not know what to do with these deri- 
vations of metaphysical truths. 

An evaluation of these respective differences, however, falls 
outside the scope of the present paper.”* These comments, I hope, 
make it sufficiently clear that I did not mean or intend to mean a 
‘‘reconciliation’’ between these two philosophical positions. What 
I tried to show was simply the convergence, of two otherwise dia- 
metrically opposed philosophical trends, upon the same or similar 
theories of ethics. However, in conclusion it may be asked how 
this strange philosophical partnership can be explained and what 
it means in terms of ethical theory in general. 

A Hegelian, I suppose, would be strongly tempted to interpret 
this phenomenon as a striking illustration of the unfolding of the 
dialectical process in the history of ideas. And it is true that 
there is an interesting formal analogy between the two theories 
which might be used for such an interpretation. Both are radical 
or extreme developments (‘‘antitheses’’ in dialectical terminology) 
of the philosophical tradition from which they originate; and both 
show their ‘‘radicalism’’—this is the point accounting for their 
convergence—in rejecting this tradition. Thus logical empiricism, 
sharing with the naturalistic tradition in ethics its opposition to 
any form of metaphysical apriorism, may be called a radical form 
of naturalism in that it finally comes to reject the possibility of an 
empirically or scientifically grounded ethics; existentialism, on the 
other hand, sharing with the metaphysical tradition its opposition 
to any form of naturalism in ethics, may be considered a radical 


28 The point of departure for the sharp difference between these two 
movements in contemporary philosophy comes out clearest in the following 
statement by Wittgenstein: ‘‘ We feel that even if all possible scientific questions 
be answered, the problems of life have still not been touched at all. Of course 
there is then no question left, and this is the answer’’ (Ludwig Wittgenstein, 
Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, New York, London, 1922, pp. 186-187). Ex- 
istentialism is of course precisely concerned with these questions, ‘‘the prob- 
lems of life’’ (or existence), which Wittgenstein and the tradition of logical 


empiricism since consider unanswerable, because they can not be stated in 
meaningful sentences. 
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development of this tradition in that it finally comes to reject the 
possibility of a metaphysical, a priort foundation of ethics. 

On a less speculative level, the strange reinforcement, at this 
time, of an ethical position by two philosophical extremes would, 
I suppose, call for an explanation in terms of the historical and 
social conditions in which these theories make their appearance. 
Both theories appear to be peculiarly adapted to an age and society 
characterized by difficulties, dilemmas, and crises to which we have 
become increasingly sensitive. On the objective side, there is the 
depressing dilemma posed by a world in which the traditional value 
symbols (freedom, justice, peace, progress, happiness, etc.), still 
taken for granted in our non-philosophical moments, seem to be 
more flagrantly violated as the technical means for their realization 
have become more perfect. On the theoretical side, there is another 
familiar story hardly more encouraging: the traditional philosoph- 
ical foundations of ethics and society are discredited; and while 
the empirical social sciences have paid off handsomely everywhere 
in the form of improved techniques, they appear to be further 
than ever from reaching the theoretical goal, once envisaged, of 
providing a more rational (and possibly more workable) basis for 
conduct in society. In personal terms, therefore, we are con- 
stantly confronted by a situation in which we either cling to old 
beliefs which we can no longer defend rationally or reject these 
beliefs without having any good reasons for accepting others. 
Thus it is quite true to say that an objective situation has arisen 
in which individual choices have become increasingly ambiguous, 
arbitrary, and capricious, and in which human beings are, in fact, 
called upon to act either on the subjective basis of personal tastes 
and moods or on the objective basis of power and coércion—whether 
it be the pressure. of social conformity or the power of a strong arm. 

It is the virtue of both ethical theories considered in this paper 
to have formulated the theoretical consequences of this situation 
without cant and hypocrisy. Hence, both represent extremely 
persuasive definitions of the realities of the moral and social life 
today. This is the great advantage they have over other ethical 
theories which, whether proceeding from alleged religious, meta- 
physical, or scientific premises, often arrive at results which are 
so palpably incompatible with what we daily experience that they 
seem to be designed for knaves or fools rather than for ordinary 
human beings. In terms of our own experience, therefore, the 
emotive or existentialist theories of ethics go far to satisfy the 
criterion of truth by correspondence with the facts of the moral 
life as we know it and thus to display a degree of intellectual in- 
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tegrity which, partly, accounts for their popularity. In the light 
of these considerations, it is not at all surprising that two or pos- 
sibly more such theories should, at this time, have converged upon 
the same kind of moral analysis. 

These remarks, of course, might only account for the time 
factor involved in the formulation of these theories. They might 
not settle, as both sides to the issue would probably insist they do 
not, the more important question as to the truth of the two theories 
under discussion. This question, however, goes so far beyond the 
scope of the present paper that, having raised it, I shall conven- 
iently leave it open and confine myself to a few concluding remarks, 
which will only state an alternative approach that might be pur- 
sued further. 

On the one hand, it might be argued that the two theories com- 
bine to reinforce their respective truth-value. This would mean 
that when two theories, proceeding from independent premises and 
using different data and inferences, arrive at the same conclusion, 
this considerably strengthens the degree of probability or truth 
of the conclusion. On the other hand (and I am personally in- 
clined to favor this alternative), to arrive at the same or a similar 
theory of ethics by a set of entirely different arguments suggests 
another explanation. It may also mean that the objective condi- 
tions just mentioned may be of primary importance, and the argu- 
ments supporting each theory only secondary. In other words, it 
may be true (a) that an analysis of the contemporary social situa- 
tion leads to the kind of ethical theory here presented and (b) 
that both logical and metaphysical arguments may be found to 
support such a theory ; it may also be true, however, that this analy- 
sis, SO pertinent to the realities of our age and society, holds despite 
rather than because of the opposite arguments advanced in the 
name of a logic of science or a metaphysics of man. It may not 
follow, therefore, as both theories assume it does, that this kind of 
analysis is valid, for logical or metaphysical reasons, as a general 
theory of ethics. It is quite possible to acknowledge the significance 
and validity of these two theories as alternate descriptions of the 
contemporary social situation without inferring (a) that this situa- 
tion exhausts the range of moral phenomena worthy of analysis 
and (b) that it is the logical or metaphysical reasons here pre- 
sented which compel us to accept this kind of analysis as the last 
word in ethics or social philosophy in general. I shall not attempt 
to weigh the respective merits of these alternatives. However, 
the convergence of two powerful philosophical extremes upon the 
same kind of moral and social theory makes it evident that any 
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theoretical development beyond them must also be able to come to 
terms with the critical objective situation behind them. 


Hans MEYERHOFF 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 





AVOIDABILITY AND THE CONTRARY-TO-FACT CONDI- 
TIONAL IN C. L. STEVENSON AND C. I. LEWIS 


I. LEWIS’ critique of conventional methods of implication 
* and his solution of the problem of the meaning and truth of 
contrary-to-fact conditional statements’ provide an interesting 
critical supplement to Stevenson’s conclusions regarding the ques- 
tion of avoidability.2, For Stevenson, quoting W. V. Quine, states 
that the counterfactual is ‘‘not directly identifiable with any truth- 
functional mode of composition but calls for a more elaborate 
analysis.’’* But in lieu of such an analysis he merely admonishes 
that we must pay particular attention to the case at hand, that 
the ‘if’ clause must not be contrary to the law of nature, that actual 
choices are to be distinguished from choices that might have been, 
and that the if-then relation is to be expressed by ‘should-would’ of 
the subjunctive conditional. He neither undertakes a critique of 
existing theories of implication as these apply to his definition of 
avoidability nor does he give any final answer to the question of the 
meaning and truth of counterfactual statements in relation to a 
definite theory of implication. Stevenson, nevertheless, speaks of 
‘“‘the force of the contrary-to-fact conditional’’ as if to assume a 
definite theory of implication and as if the if-then relation has a 
definite meaning and the compelling force of truth. 
Stevenson formulates his conception of avoidability as a counter- 
factual conditional statement. To quote: 
‘* As action was avoidable’’ has the meaning of ‘‘If A had made 
a certain choice, which in fact he did not make, his action would not 
have occurred.’’ * 
Logically he presents it as a sentence of the following type: 


‘‘If X had taken place instead of Y, then Z would have taken 
place.’’5 


1C. I. Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (La Salle, Tl., 
Open Court, 1946), pp. 219-53. 


2C. L. Stevenson, Ethics and Language (New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1944), Chapter XIV.. 

3 Ibid., p. 300, footnote 5. 

4 Ibid., p. 298. 

5 Ibid., p. 300. 
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Lewis raises the question as to whether such statements can be 
significantly asserted. Can we ‘‘significantly assert’’® an if-then 
statement when the if-clause is contrary to fact? By what theory 
of implication? Entailment? Material implication ‘(pq)’? 
Formal implication ‘((z).6z D Wx)’? Lewis rejects each one of 
these and the criticisms given not only chart the way to a final solu- 
tion but make it possible to evaluate Stevenson’s conception of 
avoidability in the light of the several theories of implication con- 
sidered. Thus entailment eliminates both chance’ actions and con- — 
strained * actions. Material and formal implication lead to a com- 
plete elimination of avoidability and the reign of chance. In Lewis’ 
final solution if-clause and consequent are possible-matters-of-fact- 
related-by necessity °; together they constitute a hypothetical state- 
ment possessing an intended should-would meaning, true inde- 
pendently of the truth or falsity of the hypothesis, or if-clause. 

It is Lewis’ conception of the possible as epistemologically an- 
tecedent '° to the real that provides the basis for his critique of the 
above-mentioned theories of implication. The statement ‘‘X is 
real’’ means that what is ‘‘ possible-to-experience’’ goes beyond what 
is actually experienced, what is verifiable goes beyond what is ac- 
tually experienced in verification, what is signalized by the given is 
‘‘thicker than the thin stream of our sense experiences.’’ Con- 
temporary theories of implication can express either the logical 
deducibility of consequent from a logical or actual antecedent or 
they express a relation between an actual antecedent and an actual 
consequent. They cannot express the possibility inherent in con- 
trary-to-fact conditional statements. 

By a possible event Lewis, in his critique, means an event having 
empirical precedence, but which is not actual in the instance under 
consideration though it might have been, may be, or might be actual 
as the instance is past, present, or future. For example, the term- 
inating judgment ‘‘If A then E’’ is not limited in meaning to an 
actual verification of the external world by means of the act ‘A’ 
and the sequent experience ‘E’; it intends the possibility of such a 
verification regardless of enactment or non-enactment. The judg- 

6 Can such statements be asserted as meaningful and true according to a 
definite theory of implication? 

7 See below. 

8 See below. 

® For the meaning of possible- estat Raa nerenep een below, and 
accompanying citation in Lewis. 

10C, I. Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, p. 18. See also 
page 224 in which Lewis asserts that the verifiability of empirical generalizations 
‘‘includes reference to hypothetical statements about possible experience.’’ 
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ment is thus significantly asserted, for to deny the truth of it as 
a judgment of possibility is (1) to deny empirically precedent or 
actual instances as contained within judgments of possibility; (2) 
to deny present or future confirmations ; both of which denials reduce 
to (3) the absurd position of being unable to say anything meaning- 
ful about the external world. Since, according to Lewis’ principle 
of the epistemological antecedence of the ‘possible,’ the ‘possible’ 
is the ratio cognoscendi of the objective fact, then to deny the 
truth of the possible is to destroy the ground of truth of all objec- 
tive fact. It is the same as to say the possible reality signified 
by the given is of no cognitive significance and the given alone is 
reality. This is obviously solipsism. 

As constituents of a judgment of possibility ‘A’ and ‘E’ are 
‘possibles,’ but as related within the judgment they are possible- 
events-necessarily-related. Keeping in mind our previously given 
definition of possible event we mean by possible-events-necessarily- 
related a possible sequence of events intended as related according 
to a rule” supplied by their relation when actual. Actuality re- 
veals this rule to be one of empirically discoverable law; hence a 
relation between ‘reals’ differing from the Humean conception by 
not requiring one hundred per cent correspondence. Thus it is 
founded in the objective order of fact and is distinguished from 
a merely logical, imaginary, or incidental relation. Terminating 
judgments intend not only actual events but also possible events 
and these latter as ‘‘epistemologically antecedent’’ and related in 
a@ manner evidenced by the relation of the actual events. 

Neither entailment, material implication, nor formal implication ; 
can explain the possibility intended in contrary-to-fact instances. 
Proof of this will show why according to these forms of implication 
hypothetical statements cannot be significantly asserted when the 
hypothesis is contrary to fact. 

Entailment fails because by the possible event ‘E’ in ‘‘If A then 
B’’ is intended an event having empirical precedence and not merely 
an event logically deducible from ‘A’. ‘A’ and ‘E’ are related 
according to a rule supplied by their relation as actual. Secondly, 
“‘Tf A then not-E’’ is conceivable since ‘E’ and its relation to ‘A’ 
constitute an empirically founded relation. 

Material implication ‘(p> q)’ fails for since ‘A’ as a possible 
event is contrary to fact, ‘A’ is false in so far as truth status is 
concerned despite the fact that linguistically it possesses the guise 
of truth. As false, ‘A’ may be followed by a true or false con- 

sequent. This leads to the paradox of ‘A’ materially implying 


11 Ibid., pp. 226-28, especially footnote 7, p. 228. 
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both ‘E’ and ‘not-E’ or as Lewis puts it ‘ADE,’ ‘A not-E,’ 
‘A> X’,!? which is tantamount to skepticism. A concrete illustra- 
tion will help make this clearer. Suppose we take the contrary-to-fact 
statement ‘‘If I turn my eyes right the seen thing is displaced left.’’ 
The truth status of the antecedent ‘‘If I turn my eyes right’’ is 
false. As false this statement may be followed by a true or false 
consequent according to material implication. If the antecedent 
‘‘If I turn my eyes right’’ is adjoined to a true consequent, the 
hypothetical statement becomes ‘‘If I turn my eyes right the seen 
thing is displaced left.’’ If it is adjoined to a false antecedent 
then it becomes ‘‘If I turn my eyes right the seen thing is not dis- 
placed left.’’ Substituting ‘P’ and ‘Q’ for antecedent and con- 
sequent we have ‘P ) Q,’ ‘PD not-Q’, a situation which is tanta- 
mount to saying that regardless of how the consequent be stated 
‘P’ materially implies ‘Q’. For this reason material implication 
cannot significantly assert a hypothetical statement when the hy- 
pothesis is contrary to fact. 

The criticisms of both of the above-mentioned modes of implica- 
tion hold for the third, formal implication, ‘(z).6z Dz’. For 
formal implication may be construed either as entailment or as a 
species of material implication.4* Since this is so, Lewis proffers 
the above-mentioned criticism with added emphasis upon the fact 
that formal implication can significantly assert actual instances 
but can not significantly assert contrary to fact or possible ** 
instances and the predictive relation between them. 

Having completed exposition of Lewis’ conception of the truth 
of counterfactual statements and his critique of conventional meth- 
ods of implication we are now prepared to relate the discussion to 
our initial question, viz., the significant assertion of avoidability as 
a contrary-to-fact conditional statement. We recall that avoid- 
ability was present logically as a sentence of the form ‘‘If X 
had taken place instead of Y, then Z would have taken place.’’ 
Recognizing ‘X’ to be contrary to fact and ‘Y’ to be the actual 
choice, we have a sentence of the form ‘If X then Z’. In terms 
of Lewis’ critique ‘‘X instead of Y’’ means that ‘X’ is a possi- 
ble choice and ‘Z’ the possible action experience reveals to at- 
tend such choices and with such a degree of regularity as to be 
called necessary. Since by ‘X’ and ‘Z’ are intended events having 
empirical precedence and open to empirical confirmation the rela- 
tion between ‘X’ and ‘Z’ can not be explained by entailment. ‘Z’ 

12 Ibid., p. 217. 


18 Ibid., pp. 217 ff. 
14 Idid., pp. 220, 224. 
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is not logically deducible from ‘X’. As related by a rule supplied 
by ‘‘If X then Z’’ when actual, ‘‘If X then not-Z’’ is conceivable. 
The necessary relation of ‘X’ and ‘Z’ is a relation established by 
experience. Further, if choices entailed actions there would be 
neither chance actions (in which case I act whimsically despite my 
choice), nor constrained actions (in which case a definite external 
force restricts my action to something contrary to my choice). 

Material and formal implication fare no better. For since ‘‘If 
X then Z’’ is equated with ‘X D Z’, and ‘(x).@z2D ¥xz’ may be in- 
terpreted as a special form of ‘X > Z’, then, applying our previous 
criticisms, both ‘XD Z’ and ‘X D not-Z’ and ‘(z%)@z) V2’ and 
‘(z) zx > not-¥x’ are possible, since ‘X’ is contrary to fact. And 
this is to say that if a certain choice ‘X’ had been made both action 
‘Z’ and ‘not-Z’ are materially implied, and equally so. Or if a 
certain choice ‘@X’ had been made ‘¥Z’ and ‘not-¥Z’ are materially 
implied. This eliminates the necessary relation and likewise avoid- 
ability since the relation between ‘X’ and ‘Z’ must be one of 
necessity, the term being used in the sense of empirically discovered 
law. Correlative with the skepticism concerning the objective world 
in our discussion of the inability of material implication to express 
the intended meaning of terminating judgments, we have now a 
complete chaos of human conduct. Stevenson’s ‘‘generic predict- 
ability’’ of human actions would certainly be an impossibility. 

It is in the solution proffered by Lewis that we find a way out 
of these difficulties. The judgment ‘‘If X then Z’’ is one in which 
possible events are necessarily related. The terms as related in 
the judgment have empirical precedence and their truth is open 


to empirical confirmation. In this contrary-to-fact instance the | 
judgment intends what would be the case if it were actual. To. 


deny this intended meaning or the truth of the judgment as a whole 
despite the falsity of its if-clause is to disregard its empirical basis. 
In fact, following a suggestion of Lewis, it is to disavow the possibil- 
ity of making any prediction ?* whatsoever. For example, I predict 
a series of actions a,, a3, a,, a, which I can carry out at time t,, t,, 
t,, t; Now I may predict also another series b,, b,, b,, b;. Let 
us presume that I am perfectly dexterous in accomplishing both 
series and that in no wise will the doing of any action in one series 
preclude the doing of an action in the other. It is understood that 
I do not predict the doing of both series simultaneously, that I am 
doing no more than predicting that at certain specified times I may 


15 Of formal implication which may be interpreted either as entailment or 
material implication, Lewis says ‘‘The predictions which represent my knowl- 
edge of objective facts and govern my conduct are not expressible as formal 
implications’’ (p. 221). 
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do A series or B series. Now since no action in the A series in- 
terferes with an action in the B series I may interchange these ac- 
tions, i.e., at time t, I may execute a, but at time t, I may execute 
b,, at time t, I may execute a,, and at time t;, b, instead of a,. Now 
whatever action I perform actually is an action instead of a possible 
action in the other series. To deny this latter or that at time t,, 
for example, I might be doing a, is to deny my initial predictions 
concerning all actions of series A and B. Similarly, to deny the 
truth of ‘‘If X then Z’’ as the truth of a necessary relation between 
events empirically grounded but not actual in the instance under 
consideration is to deny empirically confirmable predictions con- 
cerning the relation of ‘X’ and ‘Z’. And, since in Stevenson’s 
account ‘‘If X then Z’’ is the logical formulation of the conception 
of avoidability as concerned with the effects of a choice that might 
have been made, to deny meaning and truth to this judgment is to 
deny that there is any foresight in human conduct or that there is 
actual, orderly relation manifested in the courses of action human 
beings pursue and avoid. Thus Lewis’ conception of the truth of 
counterfactuals as a truth of empirically grounded possibilities 
necessarily related supplies Stevenson’s statement with the mean- 
ing without which it cannot be a significant assertion. 


Wiiuram T. Fontaine 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





BOOK NOTES 


The Perception of the Visual World. James J. Gipson. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 1950. 235 pp. $4.00. 


Although this volume is devoted primarily to experimental re- 
searches in the optics and psychology of vision, there are scattered 
through it critical comments which are relevant to the philosophical 
theories of perception. The author is aware that his discoveries of 
the importance of the visual field or background in perception 
imply a more radical revision of the theory of sense-data than 
Gestalt theories have as yet suggested. The basic theoretical conclu- 
sions to which the author comes are very succinctly stated as follows: 
‘‘The objectivity of our experience is not a paradox of philosophy 
but a fact of stimulation. We do not have to learn that things are 
external, solid, stable, rigid, and spaced about the environment, for 
these qualities may be traced to retinal images or to reciprocal 
visual-postural processes.’’ Such a conclusion upsets completely 
the traditional interpretation of perception. The experiments of 
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Gestalt psychology undermined it, but they did not overthrow the 
conviction that somehow we construct our world of things and events 
out of impressions which are themselves not thing-like. The con- 
ception of sensory organization implies a putting-together of non- 
objective elements in perception. On this theory, the data of sense 
still have to be translated into an awareness of objects and events. 
According to the present argument, however, the objective world 
does not require for its explanation a process of construction, trans- 
lation, or even organization. The visual world can be analyzed into 
impressions which are object-like, and these impressions are trace- 
able to stimulation. The fundamental impressions obtained by 
introspection are not colored bits of extensity but variables like con- 
tour, surface, slant, corner, motion, distance, and depth, in addition 
to color, all of which correspond to the variables of a distribution of 
focused light. These impressions do not require any putting to- 
gether since the togetherness exists on the retina. The suggestion 
is that, philosophers and estheticians to the contrary, order exists 
in stimulation as well as in experience. ‘‘Order is just as much 
physical as mental’’ (pp. 186-187). 


H. W.S. 


Philosophy of Literature. Gustav E. MuELLER. New York: Phil- 
osophical Library. 1948. iii, 226 pp. $3.50. 






In this book, the eleventh by a well-known American Hegelian, 
‘‘art is not considered for art’s sake, but for philosophy’s sake.’’ 
Professor Mueller is convinced that there is an ‘‘upward’’ and a 
‘‘downward’’ trend in philosophical orientation and reality. This 
gets expressed in the dominant literary art-forms of the culture of 
the era. ‘The upward, at its peak, is a global and luminous sense of 
the environing world as divine, patterned and textured by Deity. 
Moving down, we reach a middle stage where the glow and the mean- 
ing (the ideal) is more homo-centric, though there are levels above 
and below this one and integral to it. Still further down is the 
lowest stratum, where confidence in the human self is lost and he is 
alone in a world that itself is disintegrated into atoms and bare 
mechanisms. This is the level on which the present ‘‘noisy, deafen- 
ing progress of our sensate-scientific civilization’’ is occurring, 
‘hell-bent on self-destruction.”’’ 

This descent from the divine to the demented occurred in antiq- 
uity, and was paralleled in the medieval-modern period. 

Among the ancients, the Homeric epic captures and formulates 
the ‘‘upper’’ or theological Weltanschauung in which everything 
visible is a plain portent of gods, demigods, and heroes. Then, espe- 
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cially in the Platonic dialogues, the intermediate position of human- 
istic idealism is reached. Finally, the world goes to pieces in the 
pessimistic atomism of Lucretius, who himself follows suit in even- 
tual dementing despair. 

The story repeats itself later, from the top down, beginning 
with the medieval, theocratic outlook as expressed by Dante. Then 
the more individualistic and humanistic Renaissance and the tragic 
tensions with the older tradition—Cervantes, Shakespeare, Goethe. 

Finally, again the sad end and the last analysis. In the nine- 
teenth century, ‘‘a formless and mechanical mass of cheap struc- 
tures begins to sprawl around the beautiful and organic kernels of 
the old cities . . . not homes but machines,’’ and the corresponding 
literature becomes an arbitrary or unprincipled play with images 
and forms, as in Joyce’s Ulysses. But in this widening waste land, 
the prophetic voice of Dostoievsky continues to reverberate, the 
portent perhaps of a new synthesis. 


V.C. A. 


Askese und Laster in der Anschauung des Mittelalters. HetnricH 
Ficutenav. Wien:Herder. 1948. 127 pp. ;' 


This book is based on two lectures given in 1946 at the Vienna 
Catholic Academy. The first lecture discusses the nature and de- 
velopment of asceticism (pp. 9 ff.) and tries to show against the 
prevalent views of Protestant historians that medieval asceticism 
was not a self-contained philosophy or ideal, but a technique and 
discipline of living in the service of varying ideals. This section, 
though well written and full of interesting details, shows a certain 
bias, not only against modern Protestantism, but also against East- 
ern monasticism and against the later phase of medieval Latin 
Christianity, which is characterized as urban, subjectivistic, and 
individualistic. The second lecture, which has for its subject the 
medieval theory of vice (pp. 65 ff.), seems superior to the first since 
it is less apologetic in character and places more reliance on primary 
sources. Basing himself on the moralistic and homiletic literature 
rather than on formal treatises of theology, the author tries to show 
that early medieval Christianity had to direct its fight primarily 
against the sin of pride, whereas late antiquity and again the later 
Middle Ages considered avarice as the most dangerous sin, thus re- 
flecting the actual conditions of contemporary society. Extremely 
interesting is the discussion of acidia (pp. 91 ff.). The book lacks 
clarity of arrangement and of comprehensive conceptions, but it 
shows eloquence, wide information, and lively thought, has a rich 
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though somewhat miscellaneous documentation, and raises a variety 
of problems in a novel context. 


P. O. K. 


Bibliografia critica degli studi Plotiniant. Bert Mariin. Bari: 
Laterza. 1949. 273 pp. 


This is a comprehensive bibliography of old and new books and 
articles dealing directly or indirectly with Plotinus,-surpassing in 
scope the one given by B. Switalski in the introduction of his Plo- 
tinus and the Ethics of St. Augustine (New York, 1946). The list 
comprises no less than 1463 titles, most of them given on the basis of 
direct examination and accompanied with a short description or 
evaluation. Books are not given with their total page numbers, 
but their reviews are indicated. The arrangement is by subjects, 
beginning with textual studies, editions, translations, biographies 
and general works, then grouping the studies of Plotinus’ philos- 
ophy under some general subjects and problems, and concluding 
with a rich and interesting section on Plotinus’ influence (almost 
one-third of the whole). There are a few errors and omissions, as 
is inevitable in a work of this kind. It might have been well to 
devote a separate section to Plotinus’ sources in earlier Greek 
thought. I should not always agree with the judgments pronounced 
on particular works, and I especially disagree with the manner in 
which the author tends to separate ‘‘ philosophical’’ and ‘‘ philolog- 
ical’’ interpretations of Plotinus and to give preference to the latter. 
As it stands, this is an extremely useful tool and guide for any 
scholar interested in Plotinus and his influence. 


P. O. K. 
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